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L A M 

In their wailing they (hall take up a lamentation for thee, 
and lament over thee. pzek. xxvn. 32. 

Far lefs I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked Tons deftroy’d, than I rejoice 
For one man found fo perfect and fo juft. 

That God vouchfafes to raife another world _ 

From him, Milton’s Par. Lojl , b xn l. 874. 

To La'ment. v. a. To bewail; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to 

forrow for. . . , , 

Come-, now tow’rds Chertfey with your holy load. 

And ft ill-, as you are weary of this weight. 

Reft you, while I lament king Henry’s corfe. Shakefpeate. 

The pair of fages praife ; 

One pity’d, one contemn’d the woful times. 

One laugh’d at follies, one lamented crimes. Dryden. 

La'ment. n. f\ [lamentum , Latin, from the verb.] . 

1. Sorrow audibly expreffed; lamentation; gnet uttered in 
complaints or cries. 

Long ere our approaching heard within 
Noife, other than the found of dance, or fong ! 

Torment, and loud lament , and furious rage. 

The loud laments arife. 

Of one diftrefs’d, and maftiffs mingled cries. 

2. Expreflion of forrow. 

To add to your laments , 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe, 

I muft inform you of a d.fmal fight. Shake/Henry Y I. 

La'ment able. adj. [- lamentabilis , Latin; lamentable, trench, 
from lament. ] 

1. To be lamented ; cauftng forrow. 

The lamentable change is from the bett; 

The worft returns to laughter. Shakef. Kmg Lear. 

1. Mournful; forrowful; exprefling forrow. f 1 

A lamentable tune is the fweeteft mufick to 

mmiJ The viaors to their veflels bear the prize, 

And hear behind loud groans, mi lamentable 
7. Milcrable, in a ludicrous or low fenfe ; pitiful, P 
3 ‘ THsbifhop, to make out the dilpanty between 

thens and them, flies to this lamentable refuge. St gfl 
La'ment ably . adv. [from lamentable.] 

1. With expreflions or tokens of forrow ; mournful y. 

The matter in itfelf lamentable, lamentably exprellea Dy 

J2S5S •ME— *•' H "“££Tt 

fion. 

2. So as to caufe forrow. 

Expreflion rf *► 

row ; audible grief. 

tiiS’oV^ Anne. Shakef. R. SO. 
^ to buried him, and all Ifrael made 
tion lor him. jj e w ho mourns or laments. 

mu “ S& 2 TK 5 ? 

is near twenty leet Ion , on t h e (hallows and 

and two fhort feet, with which ^ree^on * is commonly 
rocks to get food ; but has no mis . 

iS&u m «. pi.«. fsrSTSt 
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To Lamm. ^Y^his word is laid by Bailey , I know "ot on 
La mm as. n./ [ 3 er i V ed from a cuftom, by which the 

what authority, to be aen obliged, at the time 

tenants of the archbifhop of York were g ^ ^ jJ _ 

of mafs, onthefirftof Auguft, tobrmg 

tar. In Scotland they are W a The firft of Au . 

It may elfe be corrupted from lattermatn J 

gU t 1578 was that famous lammas day, which bur^the 

reputation of Don John ofAuftria. 

T amp. n. f [lampe, French; lampas, Lat .J 

J a light made with oil and a wick. _ 

I- Anguk q thjevifti night, 

Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end, 

inW of S 

a Sff mpicai tnguagef'rtl or metaph'o- 
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Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 

O may thy filver lamp from heaven’s high bovvY, 

Direft my footfteps in the midnight hour. ' G,)y. 

La'mpass. n.f. (lampas , French.] A lump of flefh, about the 
bignefs of a nut, in the roof of a horfe’s mouth, which riles 
above the teeth. Farrier s Diet. 

His horfe poffeft with the glanders, troubled with the lam- 
pafs , infe&ed with the fafhions. Sbakefpeare. 

La'mpblack. n.f [lamp and black.] It is made by holding 
a torch under the bottom of a bafon, and as it is furred ftrike 
it with a feather into fome (hell, and grind it with gum 
water. Peacham on Drawing. 

Lam'ping. adj. [AajUTrfiawv.] Shining; fparkling. 

Happy lines, ort which with ftarry light 
Thofe lamping eyes will deign fometimes to look. Epenfer. 

LAMPO'ON. n.f. [Bailey derives it from lampons, a drunken 
fong. It imports, let us drink , from the old French lumper, 
and was repeated at the end of each couplet at caroufals. 
Trev.] A perfonal fatire; abufe; cenfure written not to re¬ 
form but to vex. 

They fay my talent is fatire; if fo, it is a fruitful age: 
they have Town the dragon’s teeth themfelves* and it is but 
juft they (hould reap each other in lampoons. Dryden. 

Make fatire a lampoon. Pope. 

To Lampo'on. v. a. [from the noun.] To abufe with peria¬ 
nal fatire. 

Lampooner.. n.f. [from lampoon.'] A fcnbbler of perfonal 
fatire. 

\fe are naturally difpleafed with an unknown cntick, as 
the ladies are with a lampooner , becaufe we are bitten in the 
dark. Dryden’s En. 

The fquibs are thofe who are called libellers, lampooners, 
and pamphleteers. Tatler, N-. 88. 

La'mprey. n.f. [lamproye, French; lampreye, Dutch.] 

Many fifti much like the eel frequent both the fea and frelh 
rivers; as, the lamprel, lamprey , and lamperne. JValtom 
La'mpron. n.f A kind of fea fi(h. 

Thefe rocKS are frequented by lamprons , and greater hikes, 
that devour the bodies of the drowned. Notes on the OdyJJcy> 
LANCE, n.f. [lance, French; lancea, Latin.] Along fpear, 
which, in the heroick ages, feems to have been generally 
thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this day. In 
later times the combatants thruft them againft each other on 

h °He carried his lances which were ftrong, to give a lancely 
, , o idney. 

blow. . , .. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks: 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. f 

They (hall hold the bow and the lance. for. ■ 4 - 

To Lance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pierce; to cut. 

In fell motion. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. knives 

In their cruel worflrip they lance l6 ] 

Th’ infernal minifter advanc’d,^ 

Seiz’d the due viaim, and with fury lanc’d 

■ ,kr %ss“. <•«■* 

2. To open chirurgicaliy; to cut m order to a cute. 

We do lance 

Difeafes in our bodies. Shake/. Ant. and C entra. 

Fell forrow’s tooth doth never ranUe more 
Than when it bites, but laneeth not th « f“ e ‘ ^ lmchgs 
That dift'ers as far from our ufual ^vermes, 
of a phyfician do from the wounds of an adveifary. / 
v ; Lance the fore. 

And cut the head; for till the corefafound _ 

The fecret vree « ^ ^^rds, 1 

And when the lancing knife «fl^es lus hands^ 


And when the lancing kmre requue. .... v DrJ . ) 

Vain help, with idle pray rs, from . heav n dem d. 
La'ncely. adj. [from lance .}^Suitab e to a lance. 

He carried his lances, which were ftrong, to u . 

under the corporal: not now in ufe amo 4 
To th’ Indies of her arm he hies,_ 

Fraught both with eaft and weftern prize. 

Which, when he had in vain eilay cl. 

Arm’d like a dapper lancepejade Cleveland. 

,“5®.S A fm P all pointed chirurgical 

"’“''vent to it by an apertion withaMdJ 

charged white matter. _ , .1 • an apparent blue run- 

It differed! from a vein, whiqh in an app^ a ian c# 

neth along the body and ,f dexmroufly ^ 4 , 

^c^fXblood-letong &ould be done with bn- 
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lancets or (words, 

per of opening a vein t ^ Y ^}, ut h no t on ancient Corns. 

in horfes. . Vr uu This word is too often 

" Kssresti “0+* 

When Tove tremendous in the fable dee Pj’ . ^ p 
r U \1 h : s red light’ning at our Icatter d (hips. Pope. 

[iwn'l.,/-. Mnj T,.„„ 

T.tS’™.... re.- ['■«»•• E>i"l To*,,, » re.d, 

LAND.T/. [lanu, Gothlck, Saxon, and fo all the Teuto- 

. 1 C cotntrfi'a region ; diftiiift from other countries. 

A °1 the nation! of Scythia, like a mountain flood, did 
overflow all Spain, and quite drowned and waftied away 
whatfoever reliques there were left 

Thy ambition, 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakeffeare s HenryVlll 

What had he done to make him fly the landd EbakeJ. 

The chief men of the land had great authority; though 
the government was monarchical, it was not defpotick. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. Earth ; diftih& from water. 

The princes delighting their conceits with confirming their 
knowledge, feeing ^wherein the fea-difeipline differed from 
•the land-Jeruice, they had pleafing entertainment. Sidney. 
He to-night hath boarded a land-carrack ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. Sbakefpeare. 
By land they found that huge and mighty country. Abbot. 
With eleven thoufand land-Joldiers , and twenty-fix (hips of 
war, we within two months have won one town. Bacon. 

Ncceflity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they 
have but land-room or fea-room, they find fupplies for their 
hunger. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

& Yet, if thou go’ft by land, tho’ grief poffefs 
My foul ev’n then, my fears would be the lefs : 

But ah ! be warn’d to (bun the wat’ry way. Dryden. 

They turn their heads to fea, their fterns to land. 

And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian ftrand. Dryden. 

I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or 
land-Service. Dryden’s rEneis. 

The French are to pay the fame duties at the dry ports 
through which they pafs by land-carriage, as we pay upon 
importation or exportation by fea. Add. Freeholder. 

The Phoenicians carried on a land-trade to Syria and 
Mefopotamia* and ftopt not (hort, without pufhing their 
trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The fpecies brought by land-carnage were much better 
than thofe which came to Egypt by fea. Arbuthnot. 

p ) . Ground ; furface of the place. Unufual. 

Beneath his fteely cafqUe he felt the blow. 

And roll’d, with limbs relax’d, along the land. Pope. 

4. An eftate real and immoveable. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands , and tenements, 

Caftles, and goods whatfoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s prote&ion. Shakef Henry VIII. 

He kept himfelf within the bounds of loyalty, and enjoy- 
- ed certain lands and towns in the borders of Polonia. Knolles, 
This man is freed from fervile hands, 

Of hope to rife, or fear to fall: 

Lord of himfelf, though not of lands, 

And having -nothing, yet hath all. IVotton. 

5. Nation; people. 

Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv’d, 

The king himfelf divulg’d, the^ land believ’d. Dryden . 

6. Urine. [j?lcnt>, Saxon.] As 

Probably this was a coarfe expreflion in the cant ftrain, 
formerly in common ufe, but fince laid afide and forgotten, 
which meant the taking away a man’s life. For land or lant 
is an old word for urine, and to flop the common paffages 
and functions of nature is to kill. Hanmer . 

You are abufed, and by fome putter on, 

That will be damn’d for’t; would I knew the villain, 

I would land-damn him. Shakef TVinter Tale. 

To La nd. v. a. [from the nouii.] To fet on (hore. 

You (hall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, fooner landed 

In our not fearing Britain. Shakef Cymbeline. 

I told him of the army that was landed •, 

He laughed at it. - ' Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

He who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, O facred (hip, be kind, 

Lhy committed pledge reftore, 

And lend him fafely on t^lie (bore. Dryden’s Horace. 


l a ■■■■!!!■ 

To Land. v. n. To come to *hore. 

Let him land. 

And folemnly fee him fet oh to London. Shakef Hen. . 
Wye noj none of you, and provide to be gone from 
this coaft within fixteen days. Bacon s New. Atlantn. 

I land, . with lucklefe omens; then 

Land-forces’";/, f. [land and force. j Warlike powers not 

^W’ tehoHin France'^hegveateft land-force, that have ever 

^Alandlefs knight makes thee a . landed fquire. 

Men, whole living lieth together in one * ire > V® 
monlv counted greater landed that, thofe whofe livings^are 
difnerfed° Bacon’s Collection of Good and Ey t . 

Cromwell’s officers, who were for levelling lands while 
they had none, when they grew landed fell to cr y^g^P 

A houfe of commons muft confift, for the moft part, of 
landed men. ^difon’s Freeholder, N°. 2®. 

JLa'ndf all. n.f [land and fall] A fudden tranflation of pro¬ 
perty in land by the death of a rich man. 

Land'flood. n.f. [land zni flood.] Inundation. 

Apprehenfions of the affieflions of Kent, and all other 
places, looked like a landfiood, that might roll they knew 

not how far. ^ 

Landholder, n.f. [land and holder.] One whofe fortune is 

in land. . . 

Money, as neceffary to trade, may be conlidered as in his 

hands that pays the labourer and landholder ; and if this man 
want money, the manufacture is not made, and fo the trade 

is loft. p‘\ e - 

La'ndjobeer. n.f. [land and job.] One who buys and fells 

lands for other men. 

If your mafter be a minifter of date, let him be at home 
to none but his land-jobbers , or his inventor of new funds. 

Swift’s Directions to the Steward . 
La'ndgrave. n.f. [land and grave, a count, German.] A 
German title of dominion. 

La nding. 1 r rf rom l an( l.] The top of ftairs. 

La'nding-place. S 

Let the ftairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, open 
newel, and a fair landing-place at the top. Bacon. 

The landing-place is the uppermoft ftep of a pair of ftairs, 
viz. the floor of the room you afeend upon. Moxon. 

There is a ftair-cafe that ftrangers are generally carried 
to fee, where the eafinefs of the afeent, the difpolition of 
the lights, and the convenient landing , are admirably well 
contrived. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy . 

What the Romans called veftibulum was no part of the 
houfe, but the court and landing-place between it and the 
ftreet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Landlady, n.f [land and lady.] 

1. A woman who has tenants holding from her. 

2. The miftrefs of an inn. 

If a foldier drinks his pint, and offers payment in Wood’s 
halfpence, the landlady may be under fome difficulty. Swift. 
La'ndless. [from land.] Without property; without fortune. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full. 

Hath in the (kirts of Norway, here and there. 

Shark’d up a lift of landlefs refolutes. Shakef. Hamlet. 
A landlefs knight hath made a landed fquire. Shakef. 
La'ndlocked. adj. [land and lock.] Shut in, or inclofed with 
land. 

There are few natural parts better landlocked, and clofed 
on all fides, than this feems to have been. Addif on Italy. 
La'ndloper. n.f [land and loopen, Dutch.] A landman ; a 
term of reproach ufed by feamen of thofe who pafs their 
lives on (bore. 

La'ndlord. n. f. [land and lord] 

1. One who owns land or houfes, and has tenants under him. 
This regard (hall be had, that in no place, under any 

landlord, there (hall be many of them placed together 
but difperfed. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The univerfal landlord. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

It is a generous pleafure in a landlord, to love to fee all his 
tenants look fat, fleek, and contented. r ’nrifTn 

2. The mafter of an inn. 

Upon our arrival at the inn, my companion fetched out 
the jolly landlord, who knew him by his whiftle. Addifon. 
La ndmark. n.f. [land and mark.] Any thing let up to pre- 
ferve the boundaries of lands. t 

I’ th’ midft, an altar, as the land-mark, flood, 

Ruftick, of graffy fod. Milton’s Par . Loft, b. xi. /. 432. 

^ Then land-marks limited to each his Right; 

For all before was common as the light. ’ Dryden. 

J hough they are not felf-evident principles, yet if they 

have 
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